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^ ; A survey of parents -of -1.269 ^students in 82 first, 

third, and fifth grade classrooms in Ma ry land ~wa S'conduc t ed__t a ; £ "_. If. 
investigate the effects (on parents) of parent invoLveme_nt_ techniques 
(used by teachers) for learning; activities at home. Some of the s ; 
teachers were; recognized -by their principal for their leadership in 
the : use of parent involvement , while other teachers frequently used 
parent involvement , and some used few, if any-,; parent involvement ( £ _ , 
techniques^ Survey results indicate that parents have generally j 
ppsitive attitudes about their child's school and teacher. However, 
many parents receive few or no communications from the school r few, 
are involved at the school, \ and most believe that schools could do 
'more to involve parents in -home learning. activities. It was also 
f ound tha^ involvement: practices more 

of ten and {more equitably with parents of all educational levels . . 
Pa reii i s o f ch i Id r en w it h teacher s who f requently use home learning 
(activities are more aware of teachers ' efforts, receive more ideas 
"f rom teachers, know more about their child' s instructional # pr6griam, 
and rate the teacher higher in interpersonal skills and overall 
teaching quality . Other types of parent involvement , such as routine 
communic the school or parent involvement at the school, . 

ijoinot have as strong or consistent effects on parents* 
|<Author/CJR) 
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. , * Introductory Statement 

The Center for Social Organization of Schools (CSOS) has two. pri- 
mary objectives: to develop a scientific knowledge of how schools 
affect their students f and to use this knowledge to develop better - 
school practices and organization* ' * , ^ f * 

The Center works through three research programs to achieve its , : 
objectives s \ " ' • ; ; -.V • 

r The fichopl Organ ijg g ^len p rogram investigates how school and class- 
room organization afifebts student learning and other immediate out- 
comes of school ihg, Cur pent studies focus on parental involvement j, "' 
microcomputers in schools, use of time in school cooperative learn- 
ing, and other organizational strategies that alter the task^ revrardf 
authority and pepr group structures -in schools and classropms.v 

The Education ^nfl Work Program examines the relationship bet^eri ? v 
schooling arid students 1 later-life occupational and educational ;suc* 
cesses * Current projects include studi es of the competencies require* 
in the workplace , the sources of training and experience that lead^vto 
employment, college students' major field choices, and employment of.; 
urban minority youth . • . V-'.-/\/^f 

v Thm ^polB artd Del inguencv Program studies the problems of crime ,\ 
- violfence f vandalism, and disorder in schools arid ttfe role that school; 
plsiy in delinquency. Ongoing projects address the development of a 
theory of delinquent behavior ',. school effects on delinquency, and the 
revaluation of delinquency prevention programs in and but, of schools #^ 

I - CSOS also supports a Wmi lowships in Edu cation ' jtaB_e a r Q h program thai 
prbyid^s opportunities for ; talented researchers rto conduct and\publisl 
significant r e sea r ch in eon j un ct i on w i th th e three research; programs, 

- This report > prepared by \the School Organization Program, presents 
results of a survey of parents on the effects of teacher practices o^ ; 
parent involvement • ; 
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, ABSTRACT , . 

!*> ' * •. :..■.■■•;*■' - \ fr. 

4 i'ft^ey of parents of 1269 students in 82 firstr third, ^nd fifth ••, 
gt teachers' .classrooms in Maryland was conducted to address the \ v y: 

■ • . . • : - . . -. . .• • . • ' .; • ......... ..; vfetf 

^yestj^ni What are the affects on parents of teacher practices of 
f^rgftit involvement in learning activities at home? The parents had v 



,dren in classsrooms of teachers who differed in their emphasis oni. : 
liferent involvement • Some of the teachers were recognized by their prin- 
cipal for their leadership in the use of parent involvement? other ,/■ 
teachers frequently used parent involvement j and some used few if any * 
. parent ^involvement techniques. - . „ ) v ; 

Besults of the survey of parents show that parents have, generally 
positive attitudes about their child's" school and teacher. However/ * 

- many parents receive few or no communications from the school > few are 
involved at the school , and most believe that the schools could do more 
to ,i'nv<o.lve parents in learning activities at home that would benefit 
their child* Teaclier^leadefs used ; parent/dnvolvein^t'^practiees:. mbreV:;:/;.^ 

-often and more equitably with parents of all educational levels. *V / , • 



C-';. Parents with children in classrooms of teachers who frequently use 
home learning activities a r e more aware of teachers' efforts, receive ^ 
moire ideas from teachers, know more about the child/ s instructional pro- ; 
gram and rate the teacher higher in interpersonal skills and overall; ; ! 
teaching quality . Other types of parent involvement ~ such as routine ^ 
communications from the school or parent involvent at the school — - do 
not have as strong and consistent effects on parents. ; ..■•;*. ; 
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EFFECTS ON PARENTS OF TEACHER PRACTlGES 

' , OFj PARENT INVOLVEMENT - % . ' 



.Teachers vary in^their use of parent involvement practices. Some : , . 

teaehets believe that they can be most effective if they obtain parental i 

..... . t .. . f .. ... * _ _ . ... ,^ ... ; . , ^ tt . v ^ , f . . - = %■ -v *, - - - 

assistance on learning activities at home. Others believe they can be 
effective teachers without asking parents to spend time at home on 
school activities with their children. In earlier research we studied 
-how 3698 teachers in grades* 1, 3, and '5 in 600 elementary schools in; 16 
districts in Maryland used parent "involvement techniques,- and what they 
believed were the benefits and problems of involving parents in learning ^ 
activities at home (Becker and Epstein, 1982a; Epstein and Becker/* 



1982) , ' /■ . ' v;.: . - ' • ■ ■■ . 



SUMMARY OF FINDINGS FROM SURVEY OF TEACHERS * ^ ^ 

:i 



Almost : two-thi rds of the teachers reported that they involved 

parents in reading activities at home with thei r children many ^ 
times a ye s ar> but few 
conduct iriforynaj^^ 

ch i Id r en "at home . Fewer than 5% asked parents to use'TV programs ; jS 

at home f or disclissibn or learning activities . >a 

Teachers of younger elementary school, students (Gradft 1) used more- :-..v 
techniques more of ten than teacher s of - older students <<5rades 3 • and | 

5) . " * . " ": * • i 

"Si 

About : equal numbers of teachers 

practices with parents who hadw few years/ an average number of 
yeajcs^Vahd many years of education • However^;; teachers who ;-;jdi^;;nQt : '^ _ 
use :r pa rent involvement^ practice 

With -less education could not : or would,-, not assist with Tearning |p 
activities at-home • Some. teachers had forked out activities, to |{| 
involve all families regardless of the educational^ leveli of the ; £ ■' 
parents. ^ ^ » ' ; : 'f 

If there were some, active parents jji the school , teachers had more) 
po si t i v e a 1 1 i t y de s ab out : pa r en t ; inv oi vemen t and incl uded parents ^*|;|| 
mor e of ten i n learn i rig ac t iy i t i e s at /JtLfiiog * 




o Many teachers were concerned that; there was not enough time for 
t f a ch e r §} -pa r enti> ; or students toll conduct learning activi ties at 
home: that would benefit the studerits, parents or teachers.; Other 
teachers ;w^rfe cbriy parties] : • 

_> ••• resulted from parent involvement at home, * * 



. Teachers 1 reports about their beliefs and practices tell only half ^ 
: the itorv of parent involvement . . Parents* * reports and studies of v ^ 

,•..•••.->'• . . — -T- -==".' ; 1 ~-f, = < ... .'• ... .. ' :.. •-.-",,»• 

;.V" •." .. : *=•' • f : - - ■ 'i ' . < •.!/,' • '■ . • ' •.' ■ : - . . • . *y- 

effects on student achievement and development are required for the full 
story-^ Teachers have strong opinions about .whether; they think parents 
want ; to be invoivedy an,d about whether; parents with different skills ahd 
family responsibilities can be successful if they are "asked to help ? : 

"their children in school-related activities at home - :> But only parents 

... . % _ , . ■■■ ,- _ ,• ' - ' * •■ . * . ' - •.; " ■ 

can verify or clarify tfheir experiences with and expectations for E^xent ; : ;|| 



involvement. ■ i - * - ' \ ^ .* • ''f^ffiWWi 



,. ....... ,,^,,,^m 



SURVEY OF PARENTS 



1^ Pa^irt alof 6 9^ t^deri tf^iSi " 8 2 {ir st r thi rd, V and fifth 'grade class-- 
rooms -in Maryland completed and returned questionnaires pii^>t^ parent 

®ln^blvei?ent pr actices/ of their children 1 s teachers • The response 4 rate ^ 
to the mail suivey was 59% of the parents in these classrooms* 

>i " ;i vThe teachers of these parents) children inqluded 36 "case" teachers : 

■- r - • ■ \ ■.-•"':••,.•-""".•■•*■ i. • -. . , . ' : ' • % .-• .. • . -•:•« t-'.« ;v ,•...-= * - , .. „• .'.-I : :- T 

^ho We re identified t in: the survey of teachers as strong supporter s and 

: r -. > t Ji -,-. ■" . • '•' • ! — t ," V_ ■ ■ '• ^ - - _. - ' 

usersi of ^rent invb activities at homer and 46 "con- 

~' ..- ' --v. ; . - -d-*". \ ' " ' ^ " ,'. A» 

trol w teacher s : who: : did not emphasize parent involyement r but who mat-ched 

the Tease " teachers in their teaching assignment by grade level, school !^| 

dist r i ct r iyea r s of teaching experience r estimated ach i evement_l e^ei.-^f ; . | 
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the"; st ufleh t s " in th# ir claesa s , \ arid average >; ed u ca t iori of their students! n 
parents. Among the "case" teacher s, 17 -were recognized by* their princi^ 



pals as especially strong leaders in. the use of parent involvement in 
learning activities *at horhe* These t'eachers a ; re called H teacher-lead- 
era" in this report, Thus, parents 1 experieajes with three types of 



teachers were studied ; confirmed teacher-leaders, other . "case* 1 teacher S/k 
who were* users" of parent iftyolvement , and "cdntrOl "-/.teachers who did not 
emphasize parent involvement. In this report, "parent involvement— '. 
refers to the participation by parents in twelve types of learning ? : : 
* activities *at home that are used by teachers, in conjunction with the 
child 1 s instructional program at school, .« v 

Among the most f requently- mentioned expected benef its of parent 
involvement are the increased , .'^mpr'oyed-Qr^sust'ain^ed- interest and sup- 

-^arif~^F^a^nt s (Gordon, 1979; Keesiing and Melaragno, 1983; Mager, . 
19ao7 Morrison, 1978; Ricii arid Jones, 1977; Robinson, 1979; Sowers, Lang 
and Gowett,; 1980) . Little has been done, however, to link specific 
teachersV practices with the parents who experience them, or to measure • 
differences in attitudes and behaviors of parents whose children are in" 
classrooms of teachers with diff erent philosophies and practices of. 
parent involvement. This study makes . the connection between the teach-% ^ 
ecs 'arid their students 1 parents* Th^ teachers* : 

whether their pracfcices^j^^ by their' students 1 parents and / 

whefche^Tt^ have any measurable effects on parents . : The 

-testilts; should inform paresvts about the effects of -programs .that-, have 
been or could be introduced in their children 1 s schools. ' ■' ' ■ \\ 



^CharaeterigtiGg of Survey Respondents > ^ 



; Table 1 describes the v characteristics of parents who returned gue£*- 
= tionniairesV Families were instructed that the parent moat familiar with^ 
^ the^ child 1 s school and teacher should complete "the survey . Over 90% : c(f 
tlie "most-knowledgeable" parents were -female- ^Dther background "and 
family characteristics showed a representative mix of the families 4 
served by Maryland* s 1 schools . About one- fourth of the parents had some ^ 
, hijglf* school education but no diploma, almost one-third graduated from, C 
higK\ school > —about one- fifth attended some college, and about one-fourth 
graduated from college or attended graduate school . About one-fourth of 
the sample were single parents* 'About two- fifths of the respondents did , 
not work outside the home; about^ one-fifth worked part-time; and another 
/two-fifths had full-time jobs outside the home. About one-third of the 
sample were black. 

There were differences between the parents who responded to the gur- 
vey and those who did not* More parents whose children were above aver- 

o^age in math and reading skills in School returned the survey than did ; 

: jparents of children doing average or below- average work in these ^b-. ;: ^ 
jeets*> ' .Regardless of how children fared academically, the response 'was';.;::; 
greatef from parents Whose children were in the classrooms of teachers 

.... . . :„ ■ ~~ ; ' . * f -• = ■ ' , - .. v •»:• ,., ; ^ t - ii 

. • * % * ' m . • : . '. V« „ . ■ ' r . '. .. , -•=*•,.••• ; «.-'..'•'".-.• .«■ : ■ ^: 

•who were leaders in parent involvement; Returning. the questionnaire ; ; g 
indicates parental cooperation on importa'nt requests f rom the teacher, t 
and may reflect the responses of parents to other requests for parent ; \ 
>( involve (Becker , 1982) ; t /-,\- ;= v . 



ii 
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; Table ,1 
Characteristics of Parents 
•/ ; 4 (N-1269} <• - * / 



Pare n t \ Char ae teristies 
Grade Level of Children: 



R Residents 



Grade K', 1, 2 
Grade 3* 4 
Grade 5» 6 ! r 



,Sex of Respondent! ,' 

Female * * • 

Male • : 

Race of Respondent: 

.*• '\ ■ ■ • ■ ' " * 

- •> o 

White # 

Black 4 ^ 
Other 

Highest Education of Respondent ; 



Some High School (or less) % * ▼ 

High School Diploma ~ - - - 
Some College 

Bachelor's Degree /. ' . . ■ . / 

J'/' Some Graduate S chool (or advanced degree) 

Family Structure: 
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l 



-Two ^ parent home 
One-parent home 



Employment : , ' 

Not forking .•- s 
Part-time work. 
Tuil-time work 



1 • : ?' 
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; - • e - ~ _ 

Tho differences in return rates from different groups of parents- have 
offsetting effects. Parents whose children are in classrooms of teach- 
ers who emphasize parent involvement tend to be more positive about 
school than other parents, but parents of high-achieving students tend 
to be more critical of school and "teachers than other parents, Statis-, 
tical methods were used that take into account multiple characteristics - 
of parents, teachers, and students in order to isolate effects of teach- 
ers i practices of parent involvement on parents. The minor differences 
in return rates from some' parents do not seriously affect the usefulness 
of : data -from the widely diverse, large sample of parents characterized 
in Table 1, The data from the full sample of parents were used to , 
address five questions: ^, 

o what are the attitudes of parents toward public schools and teach- 
ers? .. s * ';' . . 

o ■ What are ^the parents' pxperiences^with and reactions to involvement 
. in learning act ivitiesyat home?"" : : " r ; . < 

o How fide--paTeyts' reactions and experiences differ based on their own 
educational" backgrounds, and' based on the educational level of all 
of the parents of the classroom population? ■ 

o '.- what are the effects on parents of parent involvement in learning 

activities at home, and how do the effects differ for parents whose 
chil|r en are in the classrooms of teachers who are and are not 
"leaders" in the use of parent involvement practices? — — 

o what do the response's from parents Wean to, schools and to families? 

-." :■' • ' ■■ . ' .-■ • i - '•' • * 
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PARENTS 1 ATTITUDES. TOWARD PUBLIC* SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 

Generally 'Pogl tl^ Support __ 

Parents 1 attitudes toward the public elementary schools' and their _ 
children's teachers were remarkably positive. About ninety percent of 
the parents agreed that their ch i 1 dr en s__el e.ip.e.nta £y^_ schooXs- wexj^H^Jij- — - 
run . Almost a^ many felt comfortable at their child 1 s school and 
believed that they and the teachers had the ,&affifi goals for the child* 
They overwhelmingly agreed that teachers should involve parents in 
learning activities at home and that homework was useful for their chil^ 
dren. This general support for the schools, teachers, and for homework 
is a strong vote of confidence in the schools. 

The clearly positive attitudes seem to counter recent national . 
reports that have criticized the curricula, teachers, and standards in 
the public schools (National Commission on Excellence, 1983 ; National 
Task Force on Education for Economic Growth, 1983). The reports from ; 
parents in Maryland are more like the findings of the recent Gallup, 
1983, poll in which only 9% of respondents with children in public 
schools said that getting good teachers was a problem in the schools, 
only 9% cited parents' lack of interest, . and only 1% reported problems 
with administrators, Although there are some problems in all schools, 
most parents ift "the Gallup poll were not concerned about the basic 
administration of the schools, with parent involvement, or with the 



quality of teachers. They found fewer problems with their own local 
^elainenta r y^school s than with other public schools (Gallup, 1982, 1983; 
Goodlad> 1983) / ^Par"ent"^-who-u3e'd_ the public schools rated those schools 
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higher than did other citizens, and parents who used the private schools 
praised the ^quality of the private schools (Gallup, 1982) . 

There were no significant differences in the attitudes about the 
public schools of parents with children in classrooms of teacher -leader s 
vs. other teachers, as shown in Table 2 . Thus, the pa rent-involvement 
practices of. teachers did not influence the general attitudes of -parents 
about their school s - 

Teachers Could Do More 

Despite positive attitudes about the schools and teachers, in general t 
parents reported that teachers could do more to involve parents in 
learning activities at home. Fewer than 30% of the parents reported 
that teachers gave them most of their ideas of how . to help their child 
in reading and math . About 20% of the^parents reported that the teacher 
never made frequent use of any practices that involve parents in learn-, 
ing activities at home- Another -38% percent said the teachers used very 
few techniques regularly • About 15% reported that the teacher never 
wanted them to help the child with homework. Byi- contrast, over 80% of 
the parents said they could spend more time Can average of 44 minutes) 
if they were shown how to do specific home learning activities. 

Parents had mixed attitudes about^teachers' interpersonal skills. 
Most (77%) said their contacts with teachers were cooperative, but over 
4 0%-d id jHit fi nd ^.r-es.pec t or -.."warmth^-in _thei r ...r_eJ. at ions with teachers*. 

Overall , the responses from parents, suggest relatively high support 
for the public elementary schools, positive attitudes toward teachers, 
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Table 2 

Parents' Attitudes Toward School and Parent Involvement 
In Classrooms of Teacher-Leaders and Other Teachers 



______ - v % Parents % Parents 

"" " • % Parents Tend Strongly 

Parents 1 Attitudes . Disagree ± to Agree Agree 

The school my child at tends Teacher-leaders " 10 . 3 _ _ 20*2 69.5 

is generally well run. ... . Other teachers 9,8 v "V 23*1 67-2 

(N.SV)£/ . . . • - ' 

I feel comfortable spending^ > T.oacher-1 eaders .-- 13*0 *"* 12.2 74.8 

time at my child's school— Other teachers 12;4 ', 16.9 70.8 ^ 

, . - (n.s.)S^ • . % ; 

This teacher and I have the Teacher-leaders 14.3 17.4 68-2 ■ 

same goals For mv child;.*/ Other teachers 14.2 21.4 64.4 

" ' ' (N.S.) ;,/ ' ■ " . '• ■ . 

1 feel I've had enough Teach ex -leaders 26. 5* . 19-2 54.2^,. 

training "to help my child Other teachers 31.1 15.8 53*1 

with reading and math (N,5.)j|/ \ . ...*..'•*•* ^ C 

problems.—' i -- •' _i "' **■ - . 

Teachers should try to show Teacher-leaders 8.8 16.8 74.4 

psrents" jiow ■ to- help - the Other teachers 7.1 17.1 75*7 

child Jear.h things at « ' ? (N.S. 



home .= 



No significant difference between parents with, children in classrooms o£ 
teacher-leader or other teachers „ _ 

— These items were phrased negatively in the survey to minimize respqnse bias. 
All i'tems have been st need positively in this table for purposes of comparison- 
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some dissatisfaction with how some teachers interact with parents, and 
an untapped supply of parent assistance with learning activities at 
home. Other recent evaluations with more limited samples or measures 
also reported generally positive attitudes of parents of public school 
children toward the curriculum (Klein, O^e, and Wright, 1979) parent 
involvement and homework . (Olmsted, Wetherby., Leler, and Rubin, 1982; 
Williams, 1983), : - 1 

PARENTS 1 EXPERIENCES WITH PARENT INVOLVEMENT 
JpvQlvement jja MskMXQ Obligations - - 

Parents cooperate with the schools through basic family management of 
children' s school supplies and activities. Over 97% said that their 
children had the^fi^pMes tKey need for school ,: and over 90% reported 
that their "children hid a regular place to do homework- These manage- 
ment chores are expected by the^schopls, and are accepted as responsibil- 
ities by most parents, Over 85% of the parents spent 15 minutes or mart 
helping their children on homework activities when they were asked to dc 
so "by the teacher. This is comparable to other studies. In 2 ill: and 
Petersen 1 s, 1982, survey, 83% of parents helped their children, aged 7 
to 11 , with homework- " 7 - . , ■-■ 

involvement mX SShQQl 

One prevalent Lb rm of parent involvement is parental assistance in. 
school-related activities — in the classroom as an aide to' teachers; ir 
other school locations such as the cafeteria, library or playground; or 



at special events, such as class parties or trips or fund raisers. Some 

parents participate in some of these' activities at school f but moat 

parents are not active at school i ' ■ " 

o About 70% never helped the teacher in the classroom or on class 
trips, , - ' 

o About 70% n£X£X participated in fund raising activities for the 
-- school * 

o About 88% never assisted in the library # cafeteria or other school 
areas, * \ : ^ 

These percentages show clearly that most parents cannot or do not 
become involved \a£ school. Even those who dik become active were 
involved infrequently. The average number of days per year involved at 
school were i •.. 

• '•• ,' ' • ■. ■ " ■ ' \ ., ■ ... -' - 

o 4.1 days helping the teacher and class ' 

• ,',/■>. ' ' ' : ' : ' ' ■ •.. .. v ■ . • •• 

o 7,0 days helping fund raising activities ' 

" '. • ■ , . ■ ; ■ . .. '," 

" ' " - • . '-. ■ '="-■ • - • ' • " * . 

o 3.5 days helping school cafeteria, offices, library 

- . ■ . ". - . - - / ' : •' ■* • - - v j ■ 

- . " 

~ Only about 4% of the respondents (51 parents distributed across 82 
classrooms) were very active, spending over 25 days per year at the 

, ; ■ • . . ■■ - ; . ■ - ./ ; - ' " : ... . , ■ . • ' ' 

school or on school business. - 

■'*;';=-.. Many (42% ) v of the parents who, \fere not active at school- worked out- 
side the, home during school hours, Others had smal 1 ch ildreny- family. _____ 
problems, or other activities that demanded their time, Others (about 
12% ) . siiflply/had not been asked to assist at school* /. / V 
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Athough participation in school and on committees is the most common 
type of parent involvement, most parents are not included in these 
activities, and others are only infrequently involved (Epstein, in 
press; Ggbu , 1974) , In contrast, most parents are involved daily for at 
least short periods of time with their children at home. 



4q School-fco-Bome Commun i c i a t i on m 

Communications from the school to the home is sometimes considered a 
^parent involvement" program, but is more accurately a "parent inf orma- 
tion" program or courtesy. All schools send basic information home to 
the family about school schedules? report card grades, and school activ- 
ities. Some schools organize and require teacher-parent conferences for 
all parents j others hold conferences only with some parents at the 
request of the teachers or parents. A few schools support home visits 
by teachers or teacher aidfes to inform parents about school procedures 
or teaching techniques or to provide family services (Becker and 
Epstein, 1982a). 

Spnfe traditional forms of communications go from the school to all 
families. Other communications go from teachers to only some parents, 
based on the behavior and achievement of the children. In the Maryland 
sample, about 16% oE the parents said they received no memos .f^om their 
child 1 s teacher, over 35% had no parent-teacher conference, and about 
6 oi- never spoke to the teacher on the phone. Table 3 indicates clearly 
that 'fewer parents received personal communications and opportunities 
for interaction that required more teachers' and parents? time* This is 
not surprising, but the table illustrates, how largf numbers of parents 
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Percent of parents who never experienced 
personal communications frorochild's teacher over one year* 

_■ % Never 

Memo from, teacher 16*4 

Talk to teacher before or after school 20 •'7 

Conference with teacher . h 36 .4 

Handwritten note from teacher 36,5 

Workshop at school 59*0 

Called on phone by teacher 59,5 

Visited at home by. . t e a ch e r ' 96 ,3 
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can be excluded from the traditional forma of communication that link 
the home and school * t - 

Involvement MA±h Learning ftgtivifclai Afc Hom^ . . - . _/ . . 



Parents were asked about the frequency of their experiences with 
twelve techniques that teachers, use to involve parents in learning 
activities at home'. These were grouped under five categories: (a) 
techniques that involve reading and books? (b) techniques that encourage 
discussions between parents and children; ' (c) techniques based on infor- 
mal activities and games that use common materials at home; Cd) techni- 
ques based on formal contracts and supervision among parents* teachers, 
and children? and (e) techniques that involve^tutoring and teaching the 
child in skills and dmills* Teachers, in an earlier survey ,:rated these 



techniques as their most satisfying and successful parent involvement, 
practices (Becker and Epstein, 1982a) . ^ r ... ^ ^% 

Most f reguent r^aueBts to parents . Parents most frequeptly eKperi- 
enced five parent iiivblvement activities, as shown in Figure 1, iDver 
one-fourth of the parerxts: said they were aslced-mcx' to conduct 
specific reading, discussion, tutoring and monitoring activities. The 
five most frequent /practices were: reading aloud or listening to. the 
child read, talking with the child about the events of the school day_, „. 
giving spelling or math drills , giving help oft worksheets or workbooks* 
and signing the; child 1 s homework. The frequent use of these techniques... 
for some^^rents is countered by the fact that from qne-fi our th to two- > 
'fifths of 'the^p^rents wi&re never asked to conduct the:f'iy$ wat'tif^^f 
quently used activities* 

. . , . .■.:-/,' i .'.V.> 
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Parents* Reports of Frequency o 

Frequencies 



ACTIVITIES agHASlgtNC READING 

Read aloud to child or listen to child read 

Borrow bosks from teacher to give extra 
help to child 

Take child to library . 



Figure 1 * 
f Teacher's Requests for Parent Involvement Techniques 
| Mever 

= Once or Twic*& 
Several Times -- 
Very Often 



ACTIVITIES EMPHASI7 TMG DISCUSSION 
Talk with child about the school day 

Watch and discuss specific TV show 



TM FORMAL LE ^^TNG ACTIVITIES AT HOW 
Play games that help child learn 
Use things at home fee Leach child 



FORMAL ACTIVITIES AN D SUPERVISION 

Sign formal contract to supervise 
homework or specific project 

S ign homework for school 



ACTIVITIES RE QUIRIHC TUTORlNO OR TEACH ING SKILLS 
give, child spelling ©t Wh drills 

Heir child with worksheet or workbooks 

Visit Vciassroom to observe how skills ate taught 



c 



mm 



nmm 



•■ • V'., 



- ■- : ..rr.. - r- ■ . 
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Table 4 shows significant differences in parental reports about the 
teacher-leaders in parent involvement and other teachers. Parents with 

children in classrooms of teachers who were leaders in parent involve* 

. _ I-- ...... _ ^ s - ■ . ■-- — - - ^ 

ment reported significantly more frequent use of nine of the twelve 
parent involvement practices than did other parents. These included the 
five most frequently used practices — reading, discussing, giving 
drills and practice, helping on worksheets, signing homework and four 
others — taking the child to the library, playing learning games,, using 
things at home to teach, and visiting the classroom to learn how to 
teach. On the three least-used practices — borrowing books, entering 
contracts, and using TV for learning — there were no significant dif- 
ferences in reports from parents of teachers who were leaders compared * 
to other teachers ,q - 

The survey of teachers and the survey of parents indicate that the 



use of TV for homl* learning activities, although rarely used, is a 
.potentially useful technique. Families have many opportunities for con- 
versation and discussions, and TV shows could be used to structure 
parent-child discussions tp build children* s listening, speaking, and 
analytical skills. Only 2% of the teachers in the state-wide survey 
used this technique frequently, though about 60% said the technique 
could be useful in their teaching practice (Becker and Epstein, 198.2a) . 
Only 5% of the parents in the $2 case and control teachers' classr< 



said they were asked often to listen to and discuss TV shows with their 
children. 
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Table 4 

Percent of parents reporting teachers 1 frequent use of twelve 
parent involvement techniques by teacher-leaders 

and other teachers* * 



Activity 

Read aloud to child or listen 
to child read 



Percent of- parent L s reporting 



frequent use by - 
Teacher— leaders 



Other 
teachers 



68 



51 



r 



test 



significan 



2. Sign child's homework 

3. } . Give spelling or math drills 

4* Help witfiT worksheet or^ workbook 
lessons • 

5. Ask child about school day 



66 
61 

57 

49^ 



52 



54 
% 



47. 
42 



6 . Use things at home to teach 

child " 

7 , Play games that help child learn 

8 * Visit classroom to watch how 

child is. taught 

9 Take child to library 

10 * Borrow books, from teacher to 

give extra help . ^ 

11 ;; Make a formal contract, with 

teacher to supervise homework 
T ■ or projects 

12* Watch and discuss TV shows 
with child 



44, 
35 

34 
26 

21 

21 
15 



34 
28" 

25 
17 

16 

19 

15 



^ Frequent use means the parents 1 reported the teacher wanted them to conduct the 
^activity several times* or very often* i 



;H tests inffi^ate proportionately more parents report frequent use by 

i^'tteichi5r'? i laader"s than 1 by other teachers f = with » p < » 001 ; ^ p *i . 01 ; 
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The riiponaes of parents and teachers cannot be eompared^directly 
because some techniques (i.e. drills, worksheets or workbooks) were 
added to'the survey of .parents based on suggestions from teachers. We 
can conclude 7 however, thatt " 



o The most popular techniques reported by teachers (reading 

aloud, discussions, signing work) were the ones most frequently 
experienced by parents, s » 



o The least - popular -techniques for teachers (use of TV, use of 
formal contracts) were least frequently experienced by parents, 

. - : • " • " : '" h ' - 
o Only Si "of* the parents said the teacher required them to help 
at home. Other parents felt the^ were expected to help or that 
it wag up to thgm whether nr not they did what the teacher sug- 
gested. There was little follow-up by teachers to see if and v 
how well parents assisted In learning activities at home . 
These reports from parents match those from teacher s : fc hat indi- 
* cated that few teachers required parenti to assist their chil- 
dren at home (Seeker and Epstein 1982a) , 

- *T 

The similarity of teachers 1 practices and parents* experiences lends 
credibility to the reports of both groups. 



PARENT INVOLVEMENT AND * PARENT EDUCATIONAL LEVELS 

The survey of teachers found interesting relationships between the 
teachers 1 uses /of and attitudes about parent involvement and the" level 
of education of parents. Teachers who were highly active users of 
parent involvement were not limited by the education of their children's 
parents - — the highly active users included teachers who taught children 
from mainly college educated, mainly high school' educated, arid mainly 
less than high school educated families. In contrast, teachers who were 4 
net active users of parent involvement werd differently affected by the % 
educational level of their children 1 s parents. if they taught: children 
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from mainly High-educated families* the less active teachers repprtpd 
that parent involvement techniques could be useful , but that they pre- 
f erred other teaching strategies, If they taught children, from mainly 
low-educated families,^ the less-active teachers were more apt -to report 
that the parents would not be able or willing to assist their children 
with learning activities aff home (Becker and Epstein, 1982a) . 

Some teachers had worked out ways to organize and involve parents Qf 
all educational levels in learning activities at home* Other teachepsy 
who had not worked out such procedures f viewed parents with less educa- 
tion in a very different light — as unable or unwilling parents* 

. _■- \ - ' ' i . 

Two questions were addressed with tlje data, from parents to clarify 

the patterns of results obtained from teachers i - s 

l s How do parents with college, high school, and less than high 

.school education report teachers* 1 practices and their own 

involvement? How does the average educational level of all thi 

parents in the classroom affect* reports of teacher practices oj 

parent involvement? ; ; 

2, At each educational level, how do patents 1 reports differ if 
.their children's teachers m£M pr mzm n£& leaders in parent 
involvement? m \ 

Parenfc Education a£ ±fafi Individual TiftVftl 

t ^ Table. 5 shows the percent of frequent use by teachers of parent 
involvement practices reported by parents at three educational levels. 
The top half of the table indicates the overall/frequency of use of v v 



Table 5 



a/ 



Rc-parts from Paf*^encs on Teachers' Practices of Parent Involvement, 
by Parents * Education and by,Teaehers f Leadership 
in Parent Involvement Techniques 



Parent Involvcacnc TeeiiiHque 
U?unl Frequently by Teachers 



Parent ^ 
Edueat ioft^ 

and Twichor 
Leadershi p 



Number of 
-parent Involvement Technique 
Used Frequently b^i Teacher: 



yes 



tve rage 



C = 25,98; pCQOl 



None 
23% 


m 


Hany 

37%* . " . 


High Ed.; Teh Ldr, 
High Ed. ; Teh Not Ldr* 


Hone 

6% ' 
i 25% 


Sonje 
40% 


* Many • 
52% 
35% 




v 15> 


in 


46% • = 


Avg. Ed.; Teh Ldr. — ^, 
Avg, Ed. ; Teh Not Ldr , ^ 


9% 
17% 


35% 
40% 


56% 
43% 










Low Ld. ; Tch Ldr, 

Low Ed,t Teh Not Ldr^ 


18% 
17% 


26% • 
3L% 


56% 
= 52% 





At <Teh Ldr.) - 4,55; p 
2 * 

(Teh Not Ldr) - 18.45; 



,34 (N3) 

p c:ooi 



ent , 
. a/ 

eation= = 



Frequency sfTeachers * Requ 
£o READ TO or tear .child EE 



Parent 
Education^ 1 
Teacher 



/ 



Frequency, of Teachers' Requests 
to, READ TO Qf Hear Child MAtr 





Never 


Some 


'Often 




Never 


1 . — - _ — _ 


Often 


Ugh 


'41% 


' Ill 


47% 


High Ed,; Ton Ldr. 


27%. 


81 


. 65% 










High Ed. ; Teh Hot Ldr, 


42% 




45% 


average 


25% 


m 


60% 


Avg, Ed,; Tch Ldr. 


20% 


1Z 


73%. 










Avg, Ed,;. Teh Net Ldr. 


27% 


17% 


,56% 


£IW j 


30% 


101 


66% , 


r Lew Ed, | Teh Ldr, 


33% 


6% 


61% 










Law Ed.; Ton Net Ldr, 


301 


ill 


59% 


2 © 








: % 






^ = 29.39; p<,QQl 








L (Teh Ldr) -3.91; p , 


42 (NS) 














7.2 (Tch Not Ldr) ** 21.97 i 









Lew-ed,ueation includes parents with some high sc^sJieol education (N^240) ; average education includes, parents with a high school diplOE 
Igh^educatieri includes parents with it least isifi^ college education and beyond (N=543> . 



(N»4« 



^Frequency refers to use of twelve par ent invoLve^^inent techniques described on page 
se of 1=4 techniques; Many=f requent use of^ 5-^12 ^^eejiniques. 



None^frequent use of 0 teehniqijgsj lame a f re«-^nent; 



Frequency refers to use of home learning dcttv/tt^y of reading aloud, or listening to child reads Never-never requested of parches; ^ajt« 
equested once* twice or several rimes; Of ten^f r^rnH*iently requested off parents, , • , - ' - - 3 ^ 
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twelve practices of parent in v dlvemen t The bo 1 1 om half of the table 
focuses on .the most popular practice of reading aloud to tKe^ch4id_AL 
listening to the child read. The left half of the table presents the 
responses of parents with little schooling, average schooling, and 
advanced schooling. The right half further divides the parents into 



those parents whose children 1 s teachers are and are not teacher-leaders 
in the use of parent involvement practices. 

The top X^ft panel of the table shows that, in general, parents with 
less education reported significantly more frequent requests from teach- 
ers than do parents with average or advanced education. The top right 

j?anel^^gUin^ 

■ -% . - 

ent levels, of education were significant only for, parents with children 

in classrooms of ^anhmrrn who are - not leaders in the use of parent 

involvement * In classrooms with teachers who £X£ leaders, parents at 

all educational levels reported similar frequencies of requests by 

teachers to* conduct learning activitieiPijEt home. 

. - ■ • ■ . . , . 

.The bottom of the page shows ~tha~t the pattern of responses for one of 



the items among the 12 parent involvement activities -t- teachers' 
requests for: parents to assist the child by reading aloud or listening 
to the chil<a read aloud at home — is the same as the general pattern 
for all twelve , techniques* The bottom left panel shows that, in gen- 
eral, average- and less-educated parents reported significantly more 
r eque s t s from t e ache r s thin do. high-educated parents concerning reading 
at home. . T&e bottom right panel clarifies this by shewing that the dif- 
ferences in the reports from low- and high-educated parents were, signer 
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f leant only for parents whose children are in classrooms of teachers who 
are not leaders in using parent involvemerit practices. The same pattern 
was found for other parent involvement activities «- including discus- 
sion r con t r a c t s" r " inf-oririal__ games # worksheets, axid signing homework. 



=Te^eher-s-who— a^^n d— axe no t tea'der^iTT^Efre use ef^ pa r en t - iLnvoJ.^Leinen t 



made requests of parents with little education with about the same fre^ 
quency , but teachers who are leaders in parent involvement made consid- 
erably more demands than other teachers on parents with average and high 
education. According to these reports, iff the teacher is a leader in 
parent involvement practices, then' parents at -all educational levels are 
:af fec.ted_by-. the--teachers f — emphasis.- - - ______ — — — ~ 



. The reports from parents clarify and extend the earlier information 
from teachers on their use of parent involvemexit with differently edu- 
cated parents. Teachers who were active users of pac#nt involvement 
practices said they used the techniques about equally" whether they 
taught mainly high, average or low-educated parents* From the parents 
we learn that within these teachers 1 classroom >v parents with college ,l 



high school, and less than high school education reported similar num- 



bers of requests for involvement by teachers, 



Tea 



ichers who are not leaders in parent involvement more often - 
reported, that less educated parents could not or would not be able or 
willing to conduct learning, activities at home - Yet> in .these teachers! 
classrooms r it was the parents with leafe ^dpca-fciori not the well-edu- 
cated parents— jwho. more often said, that they were being asked f re- * 
quentlji to assist with learning activities at tiome. 
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These results have several possible explanations. Teachers yho'sxS 
leaders in the use of parent involvement practices may establish more 
, equitable and thorough parental assistance programs, regardless of the 
educational levels of the parents. Teachers who are leaders in parent 
involvement may have procedures to reach Mil fflQgt pa rents., with an 
organized program of activities. Rich* Van Dien r and Mattox, 1979, 
~""""-refer— to— thi.s philosophy and teaching strategy as a "non-deficit 
approach" to parent involvemeffCT'^— ^ — 

Teachers who mXM not leaders in parent involvement may not try to 

ntach all parents. They may see little need to approach parents whose 

... children are doing well in schoor .or__ parents who are able , to help , their 

children at home without instruction from the teacher* Children of 

. " . . o - - ■ " . 

parents with less education are more likely to do less well in school, 

and parents with less formal schooling are less likely to assist their 

children in school learning without teachers' instructions. This means 

that, teachers may ask less;- educated parents to assist their children at 

home even if the teachers do not believe that these parents' will be 

fully successful in their efforts. Scott-Jones, 1980, observed that 

parents of educationally disadvantaged youngsters try to help at home 

(without, advice or directions about how to help) even when they believe 

v .their children will fail or do poorly in school. , 

Less-educated parents may feel they are being asked to help f re- 
;.'.••> quently and feel more pressure to help if asked; even if the requests 
from teachers are not more frequent than those issued to high-educated 
•.'./. parents. This explanation would apply to our pattern at results only i: 
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feelings of imposition and frustration are more prevalent when teachers 
do not have well-established, organized procedures for frequent parent 
involvement, or when the teachers communicate overtly or subtly their 
expectations that less-educated parents will- not successfully complete 

the activities at home, This is a very subt le exp lanation for gross " 

percentage differences, though Valentine and stark, 1979, suggest that 
teachers ask parents to help even when the teachers expect failure. 

Some might suggest that parents with little education just agree more 
often with survey questions, and that the patterns reflect response 
biases associated with educational level. This explanation would be 
plausible" if..-we looked only at the general reports from parents by ed\ 
eational level. ■However, in the classrooms of teacher-leaders, parents 
of all educational levels reported about equal frequency of teachers' 
requests for involvement — an unbiased pattern of responses. 



.' Parent Education a± the. Classroom Level. .. 

Figure 2 shows how, the average education of parents at the classroom 

^XeveTrTfTecerd 'rWo^W ab 

- The- top-line of the graph shows that the emphasis on parent^involyement 

was perceived similarly by parents in teacher-Ieade'r's 1 classrooms of 
" mainly .more-educated, average, or less-educated parents. Between 43% 

■■■ and 50% of the parents in classrooms of teacher^leaders reported fre- 
quent use of many parent involvement practices. The differences in per- 
cent ages among these groups was" not significant. . . .* , • . ■ ' 
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Figure 2, Percent of parents in classrooms with mainly 
high- \ = mixed-, and low^educa ted parents reporting 
frequency of teachers' uses of many 
parent*- involvement techniques 
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In contrast, the bottom line of the graph shows that the emphasis on 
parent involvement was perceived differently by mainly high-, average-, 
and low-educated parents in non-leaders' classrooms. Teachers who were 
not leaders in parent involvement used significantly fewer home learning 



activities with mainly well-educated parents than with less well-edu- 
cated parents. 

There is not complete consensus of parents in any classrooms about 
the frequency of the teachers' uses of parent involvement techniques. 
Teachers do not always use the same techniques with all parents in the 
classroom. They are not equally effective with, nor equally understood 
by, 100% of the parents in any classroom. There are, however, clear 
differences in the perceptions of parents in teacher-leader and other 
teachers' classrooms, and there are dramatic differences in the experi- 
ences of well-educated parents in the classrooms of the two types of 
teachers. *. , . 

: Figure 2 shows l-hat- the pa ttern~~olT Results xeported^by individuals in 



Table 5 is influenced, in part, by the average education of the parents— 
at the classroom level. The teachers who are not leaders in parent " . 
involvement had significantly different strategies of parent involvement 
with classrooms of high', average and low educated parents. They used 
more home learning activities in classrooms with less well-educated 
parents, and they did not emphasize parent involvement practices in 
■classrooms with mainly well-educated parents. It is important that . 
within clasbrobms of generally well-educated partnb, there tniy bt some 
children whose parents' have average or little education,; These parents 
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may not have the knowledge needed to help their children at home without 
direction from the teacher. The lack of emphasis on parent involvement 
may be especially detrimental to parents who are less educated than the 
majority of parents in the classroom, and whose children* s teachers do 
not emphasize and assist parents with learning activities at home, 

EFFECTS OF INVOLVEMENT ON PARENTS 

Parent involvement practices may improve education if they lead to 
positive attitudes or behaviors in parents, teachers or students. We 
want to know r if parents whose children 1 s teachers frequently ask them to 
become involved in home learning activities differ from other parents in 
how they evaluate the child's school , teacher and educational program, 
and in how they feel abbut themselves as partners in the educational 
process, ; We need to know if the same results occur when parents are 
involved in any home-to-school communications and- when they are involved 
in a formal program of f requent 1 garni n gj a <^ tyiv i ties at home. 

One way to examine- the effects of teacher practices 4 is to compare th$ 
responses of the groups of— .parents wJiose children are in different . 
teachers 1 classrooms — -for example, to compare - the average responses of 
parents whose children are in Mr. Brown 1 s class with the responses of . 
those whose children are in Ms. Smith 1 s class. When the average re- 
sponses of groups of parents are analyzed, we lose information about 
individual differences that exist withiti. classrooms, but we gain an - 
understanding of the general effects on the groups of children and fami^ 
lies served by the" teachers* * •• ^ ^ 

o 
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* Regression analyses were conducted to determine h-^ow teacher leader- 
ship iixn parent involvement affefts (15 parents 1 ce^c rtions to the teach- 
ers 1 fiffortir and (2) parents 1 evaluations of tea'che -rs f merits. The 
ranalys^es identified the unique effects of teacher pt aetices, and the, 
effects s of other variables that were shown to influe-nce teacher prac- 
tices o of parent involvement in earlier analyses o£ ilata from teachers 
(Beckez r and Epstein, 1982a f b) . The regression analy -ses included. .th'rM" 
measure es of the teaching situation — grade level r t teachers' quality 
rating - from the principal , and teachers 1 education ('highest degree); two. 
measure es of student characteristics — the classroom^ level of perform 
mancti _ in reading and math, and the racial composition of the class; 
two me;=asures of" parent characteristics — the -educational level of the/ 
parentis, and the extent of parent involvement at the^ school* 

Sowi*ie variables were not included in the model b^c^ause they correlated 
highly - with other variables— for example, Mix lo cation and xSlsXAI 
ggmpoip -ition of the classroom (i.e. a high proportion of black students 
are in * the urbaii school di str icfin our "sample } , Tfc«ose "two" variables -~" 
could i not both be entered into the same equation without distorting the , 
estima-Ates of . their ef fects (Gordonr 1968 & ) . Racial composition was u%ed. 
instead of location because the proportion of black and white students 
|n cU:issrooms varied across all the classrooms in felfiae sample, ; '• 

TabVle 6 summariies hb^teac^r practices of pa fefeat ^involvement affior 
pairgnt^a;! Reactions to the school Sogram * amd^pln^ °f ; v 

teache -rs* merits. * We analyzed 'the efl#cts on patents of three measu^e-^ 
of te^^cher leadefshlpi (1) teachers' .reputations ate teacher-leaderg in 



Measure of 
. Teachers* 
Leadership 



teach 



■ '■ Table 6 

Effects on parents * -reactions. and^valuaCians-of threg fflemsures. o£ y 
hcFr' -"leadership in parent involvement at the classroom leveA* N=S2^ =' 

(b standardised regresiion coefficient) 
Parents* Reactions to Teachers* Efforts 



Parents* Evaluations fif 
Teachers* Merits 



Teacher works 
hard to 
interest 
parents 



Teacher gives 
many ideas to 
parents 



Parents 
think Chey 
should 
help 



Parents 
know more 
ibout school 
program = * 



Positive 
interpersonal 
skill ^ 



Excelled 
skills 



Reputation as 
7a TeTaeher^leader" 
in Parent 



Invelvemen t ; 



c/ 



.243** 



.211* 



.0S1 



, 063 



*251* 



Parents * 
(Classroom) 
Agreement of 
Teacher's Use 
of- Parent 
involvement 



.695** 



.787** 



.603** 



.406** 



*712** 



-728** 



Parents' 
(Classroom) 
Agreement of * 
Teacher's Use 
of Other 
Communications 

Other consistently 

significant' 
_vaxishl es^ , = 



,356** 



Grade 
Rae^A' 
^Parent 
Education 



,216 



d/ 



Grad 
Parent 
-Education 



,150 



. Grade 
Rsee 
Parent - 



Education— 



,231* 



Grade _ 
Raeei^ 
Parent 
Education. 



.373** 



(None) 



(None) 



" Standardised regression coefficients are reported so that comparissns of effects across measures , can be iidf. 
*™Signifieant effect at the -05 .level of significance! ***»at or beyond the * 01 level of ^significance.* '.* 

*— Effects model included these independent variables, all at the classroom level i grade levels' teacher ovefiU qua^i^^y 
teacher's highest degree (measures *of the teaching situation) % performance level of students, racial Coiopoii(ien of 
students (measures of stu dent population) rpftifftl * education corapositTSni degree of ^parent activity at sehdsi 
(measures of parent factors) a \ " " f f . ^ ... 



c/ ' " - . .... . -- «--. - -— — -• -• r'—-- -~- : . ,f K . 

= Refutation is the confirmation by principals of the teachers* reports of their leadership in the frequent use of 
paresit involvement practices. - j- • ' . * „ 1 i\j 

d/ ' ' ; ! "* j ') 

•— Nee a significant variable when parents* agreement of teachers* practices is the measure of teacher f a . leadership > 
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parent involveniint ? <2) parents 1 ctonienius (at . the 4 classroom t level) 
that the teacher i& a frequent user of 12 techniques of parent involve- . 
ment , and (3) parents*™ consensus (at= the classroom level) that the 
teacher frequently corzxununieates witf» parents by note, phone, memo, or 
conversations at school. These rout^ine commun i ca t i on s may or may not 
concern .parent involvement in learniLXng activities at home, 

Parents 8 Awareness -of TmMSteL JEfcj^tT ff ^R. 



Three items" meaaur^ad parents' awareness of teacher practices- Par- 
ents were asked whether the teacher worked Jiaxil at. getting parents 
: excited about helping at home, whettaner they received most id£A5 for home 
learning from the teacher, and how often the teacher made it clear that 
they should Mlfi tft^i^ child with homework* ^ 

- -Efforts jf^ftjycjft^r^^ According t— :o parents^ teachers who were-consid- - 
ered leaders in p^f^n-fe involvement toy principals or by parents we're sig* ^ 
nif icantly more HKel^ than other teachers to work JiajEd-- at getting - 

' parents interested antc3 excited in l^^arning activities at heme.- Table 6 
shows (column 1) fcftut , al.l4hctt%iasures of teicher leadership affected. 

^parental estimates of teachers 1 efforts, but teacher practices or parent 
involvement in le^rniang activities,^ t home had the most dramatic; effects 

ion parents 1 reports o± teachers 1 ; efQforts* ' ■ ; . " ' \ 
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Table 7 shows how the measures of teacher leadership and other varia- 
bles in the model explain — uniquely and in combination the effects 
on parents. The first three rows of the table- report the contributions 
to the explained variance in reports that the teacher Hfiikfi Jtisxd to 
involve parents. Comparing the middle arid right 'handi iolumni reveals 



two different patterns of effects of two of the measures of -teacher 

leadership. The far right column shows that routine communications from 

the teacher to the family explained .20% of * the variance in reports of 

teachers 1 efforts with no other variables in the equation (R2a) , and % 9% 

--of— the-var i^nce ^^e^ ^ -model^were- taken -into— - 

account (R2b) . The middle column reveals that teacher practices of 

parent involvement explained 69% of the variance in reports that the 

teacher works hard, and 18% after .all other variables were accounted 

* . '"" ; ..... . -• " •• "A 

for* The middle column of Table 7 shows that other variables_in~fehe 

model added little information (4% of the explained variance , R2q) after 

teacher practices were 'taken into account. The first and third columns 

of £tie table show thaft for report's that the teacher works hard, Other 



variables — especially grade <level , racial composition, and* parents* 
education contributed much information Cover 40% of the explained . ~ 
variance) after the other measures of teacher . leadership were accounted 

for *• . ' ^ * -. . ; 

Some variables did not help explain parental estimates of teachers 1 
efforts* Notably, pr incipals 1 ratings of teachers 1 overall competence, * 
and teachers* ♦ advanced degrees and years of teaching experience did Jjot 
affect parents* reports that teachers work hard to include 'parents in 
and excite them about learning activities at hpme. , * . - i 
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TabU 7 * 

Explained variance in effects on parents of three measures of 
teacher leadership and other variables in the modelS/ 



Percent Contribution to Explained Variancejj/ of 
Three Measures of Teacher Leadership 



Parents Reports 
of Ef f ec ts ^ " 



Teacher works 
hard to . 
interest a^hfl 
excite parents 



Teacher—gives, 
many ideas 
to parents 



R 2 (a) 
R 2 (b) 
R 2 (c) 



Parents think 
they should 
Help 



Parents know 
more about 
child's 
program 

Parents 1 ratings 
of teachers 1 
interpersonal 
skills ; * 



Parents V ratings 
of ^mxceilence 
of teaching 
skills 



R 2 (b) 
R 2 (c) 

R 2 (a) 

R 2 (b)_ 

R 2 (c) 

R 2 (a) 
R 2 (b) 
R 2 (c) 

R 2 (a) 
R 2 (b) 
,R 2 (c) 

R 2 (a) 
R 2 Cb) 
R 2 (c) 



Teacher's 
Reputation as 
i Teacher-lead er- 
in Parent 
Involvement- • 



Parents 1 
(Classroom) 
^Agr e emen^-oi 
Teacher's Use 

-of— Parent- -= -— 
Involvement 



11 

5 
49 

6 
18 

2 
1 
54 

2 

, 0 
42 

6 

4 9 

10 
7 
14 



69 
18 
4 

30 



23 
13 

60 
14^ 
9 

43 
6 
7 

_9 
19 
20 

22 
20 
16 



Parents 1 \ 
(Classroom) 
..Agxeement of 
Teacher 1 s Use 
of-Other ----- 
Coiranunications 



20 

9^ 
A3 

10 



3 
13 

15. 

2 
42 

17 

* -- 
3- 

30 

12 
10 
7 

28 
24 
13 



Equations Included these independent variables , all at the classroom level : Measure 
' of teacher leadership In parent Involvement; grade level, = teacher werall quality. ^ 
-'teacher's highest degree : (measures of th* teaching situation); performance level of * ; 
-students; racial -composition of students (measures of student population) ; parents . 
Vacation composition, degree, of parent activity, at school (measures. of parent factors) . 

.WR 2 ( a)tefe^ 

^^ lindeljendent- vartaDTer aVe entered in- the equation, / , 

R 2 (h) refers to- the explained variance of the measure of teacher leadership after all 
Y-', independent variables are .entered in the equation. j. . - , t t . .v 

i-'R 2 rcV refers to the explained variance of. all other- independent.Variables Mter th* - 
m - K ,(c) refers tp^thj jxpxax ^ ^ -is .entered" inithe equation. , - : ; 



" d x /;v ^/ifiirfi to the Gxpiainea variance uv* dj.^ rr ------- - — 

Measure or' teacncr leadershipin parent involvement -is entered in the equation. ^ 



■ i' 



Tablei 6 and^7 f then, clearly show that the teachers 1 skills in 
organ! jing^ and managing parent involvement activities were the most 
important criteria for positive reports from parents that the teacher 
wor ks^hard to interest and excite parents in the their children's educa- 
> tion. These strategies and skills may be learned by teachers separately 
and in different ways from subject matter expertise and other, teaching 
approaches, , ' , 3 

* ■ * r 

Ideag Teachers . Parents received moat ideas for home learning 

activities from teachers who were rated by principals or by parents as 
leaders in parent involvement practices* Teachers* use of* home learning 
activities (b=.787) was a far more important determinant of obtaining 
ideas from teachers than was the teacher \s reputation for leadership in 
parent involvement Ch-, 268} , Teachers 1 use of school-to-home communica- 
tions was not a significant predictor of obtaining ideas from teachers. 
The leadership experienced by parents was more important for effects on 
parents than .the leadership perceived by principals. 

The second three rows. of Table 7 report the initial <B2a> and unique 
(R2b) contributions of the measures of teacher leadership and of other 
variables (R2c) to the explained variance in reports of receiving most 

^ ideas - for home - learning activities from the teacher. The data indicate, 
clearly that the variance in parents 1 receipt of ideas that was uniquely 
explained by -the teacher practices of parent involvement (23%) was froro^ 

-4 to 8 times the variance explained by the other measures of teacher 

; leadership, 
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Encouragement from Teaeherg . = Parents thought they should hBlg when 
teachers frequently asked them to help, When teachers engaged parents 
in home learning activities, parents felt the obligation to Help at home 
(b=.603) . Neither the teachers" reputations as leade r s ( b= m 0 81 ) nor 
just any communications (b-.iSO) affected parents 1 feelings that they 
should help their child on school activities at home, 

Table 7 Crows 7 to S) shows the dramatic differences in the three 
measures of teacher leadership in their contributions to the explained . 
variance in parents 1 beliefs that they should hslg at home, Other vari- 
ables in the model added only 9% to knowledge about parents 1 beliefs 
after teacher practices were accounted for CE2o) r but other variables 
contributed from 42% to 54% to the explained variance when routine com- 
munications or teacher reputation was the measure of teacher leadership 
in the equation, — — — — ■ — — — = — = 

Effects m Parents 1 Knowledge fibOUt BChPfrl 

increased understanding iPfltrHCttonfll • program . _ Parent 

involvement should produce increased r ^entai knowledge about school. 
In our survey we asked parents to indi^te if they "understood more this 

in school." Parents increased their understanding about school when the 
teacher frequently used parent involvement practices (b=.406) and when 
the teacher frequently communicated with the family (b=*231> , as shown 
in Table .6 . Principals 1 estimates of teacher leadership did not affect 
parents 1 knowledge about the instructional program (b=.06S) • Only the 
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direct experiences with the teacher — through requests for parent 
involvement or other information about school — increased parents 1 
understanding of their children's educational program. 

Table 7 (rows 10 to 12) shows that 43% of the variance in improved 
parent understanding about school instruction was explained if all we 
knew was whether most parents of children in the teachers 1 classrooms 
agreed that the teacher frequently -used parent involvement techniques* 
In contrast, only 15% of the variance was explained if all we knew was 
that most parents in the classroom agreed that the teacher frequently 
used other types of communications to the family, and less than 2% of 
the variance in parent understanding was explained by the teachers 1 
reputational leadership in the use of parent involvement. 

Parents of children in younger grades, in predominantly black 
classed, and in classes with predominantly low-educated parents also 
reported that they understand mQJLE about the school .program than they 
did in prior years. It is understandable that pareritss with younger 
children or less education have more room for new knowledge about the 
particular instructional program their children follow than do parents 
of children in the older grades or parents with more experience in 
schools. The independent effects we found also reflect teachers 1 
Wfftfrts mo reach and teach parents of new students, educationally dis^ad 
vantaged, or, other high-risk students* Rubin et. al, 1983, found that 
mothers in urban areas who were involved in parental activities at 
school or with a home visitor changed most in their behavior loward 
their children and in their opinions about themselves* Parent involve- 
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ment intervention programs such as those in Oakland, Detroit, Miami, and 
Arlington make special efforts to reach low-achieving children and 
less^edueated parents to involve them in learning activities at home 
CSafran and Moles, 1980). What is as or more important is the finding 
that parents whose children 8 s teachers use frequent parent involvement 
practices continue to say that they know more than they did before about 
their child 1 s instructional program, regardless of the grade level, 
racial composition, and parent education composition of the classroom. 

Effects on Parents 1 Evaluations of Teachers 1 Merits 

Parents were asked to evaluate teachers on two dimensions — inter- 
personal skills and professional merit. « 

Evaluating Teachers 1 Tnt-^rp^rsonal Skills* Parents were asked to 
judge the quality of their interpersonal contacts with the teacher by 
rating five positive characteristics of interpersonal contacts C coopera- 
tion, friendliness, respect, trust, and warmth) and five negative char- 
acteristics (conflict, misunderstanding, distance, lack of concern, and 
tenseness). An index of the number of positive characteristics minus 
the number of negative ratings was constructed. Table 6 shows that all 
~€firee measures of Ibeach erTeadership — principals 1 ratings of teachers 1 
reputations, parents 1 ratings of teachers 1 frequent use of parent 
involvement activities, and parents 1 reports of frequent use of other 
school-to-home communications had strong positive effects on parental 
ratings of teachexs 1 interpersonal skills. Parents rated teachers most 
positively if the teachers made positive and frequent overtures to the 

Q 
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parents (b=.712) - These ratings suggest that , in general , teacher prac- 
tices of parent involvement maximize cooperation and minimize antagon- 
isms between teachers and parents. Most parents (94%) disagreed that 
"it is not the teacher 1 s business" to show parents how to help their 
child learn at home- And, when teachers frequently used home learning 
activities, parents perceived the teachers as more inter personally 
skillful m Because these analyses are based on classroom level measures 
that represent the general estimate of the parents of gill children in 
the classroom, the results do not reflect personal favoritism in the 
relationships^of "a few parents and teachers. * 

Table 7 (rows- 13 to 15) shows that teacher practices of parent 
involvement added 19% (R2b) to the explained variance in parents 1 rat- 
ings of interpersonal skills after all other variables in the model were 
taken into account — more* than three times the unique contribution of 
teachers 1 reputational leadership and about twice the cont r ibut ion of 
teachers 1 general school -'to-home commun i ca t i on s with parents* 

Evaluating Teacher Quality. Parents were asked to evaluate teachers 
on overall teaching quality using a six-point scale from poor to out-, 
stan ding. Parental eva luations of t eachers 1 merits were significantly 
an3 positively affected by all three measures of teacher leadership in 
parent involvement — parents 1 estimates of frequent use of home learn- 
ing activities (bp, 728) r parents 1 estimates of frequent communications 
with the family (b=-581) , and principals 1 ratings (b~,274) . Teachers 
who were leaders in parent involvement or used frequent communications 
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with parents were viewed more positively and were considered by parents 
to be better teachers- than those who did not emphasize parent involve-, 
ment or other communications between school and home* 

These analyses examined the three types of teacher leadership in 
parent involvement in separate? equations* In otbir analyses we asked 
whether teacher practices of parent involvement maintained independent 
effects on parents after the frequency of general school^to-home commu- 
nication was taken into account* In every instance — for awareness of 
teachers V efforts, improved parental knowledge, and ratings of teachers 1 
merits the frequency of teacher practices of parent involvement in 
learning activities at home continued to have significant positive 
effects, after home-to-school communications were accounted for* By 
contrast, the positive effects of teachers 1 use of general, home-;to- 
school communications did not continue to have positive effects, on 
parent reactions to and ratings of schools and teachers after the actual 
classroom practices of parent involvement were Waken into_ account. The 
exception to this pattern was a continuing independent effect of commu- 
ni cat ions, net of parent involvement on parental ratings of teachers 1 
overall merit* 

, Parents' r e ports within classr ooms va rv — , some^pa rent s_ar e -iaor.e . 
positive than others* In classroom groups, however, more parents agree 
about the teachers 1 efforts and merits if the teachers include more 
parents in their children's learning activities at home- : f 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 

It is important for teachers to learn mora about parents 1 reactions , 
and experiences* It is equally important for parents to know how their 
own reactions and experiences compare^ to those of other parents inside 
and outside their own school and district. This study highlights some 
important facts for teachers and .parents: 

o Parents of children in Maryland's elementary schools have, in gen- 
eral r positive attitudes about public elementary schools and teach* 
are. They believe the schools are generally well-run , comfortable 
. places for parents to visit and assist f and that the goals of the 
teachers are similar to the goals that the parents have for their 
- children. . % . ■ 

o Despite generally positive attitudes, the schools could do more to 
* involve parents ih learning activities to help their children at 

homer, and teachers could do more to show respect for the per spec- 

- ► - . •• - - ■ • 

tives of parents, . -. ' , . 

o Surprisingly large numbers of parents are excluded from some of the 
most basic, traditional communications from the school — such, as 
gpg^ific noteFr f?nn v e r ??at i nn s , phone calls f _oi^CQJi£ejLenC-eB_wJA h - 
teachers.: • • ;•:,-.>'; 

© Pew parents are involved gchool . Although having even a few 
*'";•• parents in the classroom, may assist the teacher f the number of 

active parents at school does not affect the attitudes or knowledge s 
• : of the other/ parents who are not active at the school. 



o Parents are aware of and respond to teacher s* efforts to involve 

them in learning activities at home. Parents recognize some of the . 
same leadership qualities that^pr ineipals identify in teachers, but 
parents are also aware of the daily efforts of many teachers who ' 
are not acknowledged as leaders by the principals. There is a sup- 
ply . of cooperative parental energy that some teachers have captured 
and coordinated in their instructional program. 

o In^ teacher^leader classrooms, parents at all educational levels 

report frequent parent involvement* In other teachers 1 classrooms,., 
parents with less formal schooling report more frequent requests 
"~~ than do other parents to help their child at Home. Teacher-leaders 
seem to conduct mote equitable programs, reaching all or most 
parents as part of their teaching philosophy and instructional 
, strategy . Other teachers may choose, not to involve parents whose 
'children are doing well in school. Their selective use of parent 
involvement , however ,- is more often built on negative expectations 
of a parent's, and possibly a child 1 s ability to succeed. V 

o Parents may be asked to conduct a few learning activities from time 

to time to help their child at home* but most parents are not ^ 
involved in an organized -program with a variety of frequently-used 
activities. Thus, parents 1 repertories of helping skills are not , ;r 
built over the school years, and tend to taper off or disappear as 
* • the „ child progresses through school. 

a Parents^ reports indicate tHat teacher practices af feet parent > 

r e spon se s . Some teacher s have bu i 1 1 pa rent involvement pr ac t i ce s c 
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into their instructional program with a variety of frequently-used 
techniques, Parents with children in these teachers 1 classrooms 
tend to be more aware of teachers 1 efforts, accept more ideas from 
teachers,^ know more about their child's, instructional program and 
rate the teachers higher in interpersonal skills and overall teach- 
ing quality. Teachers' actual practices have consistently strong 
and positive effects on parent, reactions to the scli^ol^Wograir and"^~ 
on parent evaluations of teachers* merits for parents at all educa^ 
tional levels, net of all other variables, 

© Parents' ratings of ttachtrs 1 interpersonal skills and teaching 
, abilities are strongly affected by the teachers' use of parent 

involvement in learning activities at home and the teachers' use of 

T . - - 

other home-school communications. Regardless of other characteris- 
tics of the teaching situation, teachers who work at parent . 
^ involvement and family-school communications are considered better 
teachers than those who are more isolated from the families of the 
- children they ^ach^ 



Two of the findings require additional discussion* First, the grade ; J 
level of the children taught was one of the most important independent % 

.. . ... .,; — — ~ - " - " ' " • 

variables in bur surveys of teachers and parents. Second, there are 

• " . r ; , " ' ■ ... ' '* ' " " • • ' : 

interesting practical implications of the parents 1 reports about what 



they should do. In fact ds, and could d£ in learning actlvi-.'".''^ 

ties at home, . - ■ 
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£l£ Grade LmMMX 



In the survey of teachers, grade level taught was an important pre^ 
dictor of use of parent involvement practices in learning activities at 
home and as school volunteers (Becker and Epstein* 1982a, b) . Parents 
with children in earlier elementary grades also reported significantly 
more frequent use of parent involvement, more frequent communications 



from school to ^family , and more frequent participation by parent volun- 
teers in the school aad classroom* Certain parent involvement practices 
were more frequently used at the lower grade levels reading aloud^ or 
listening to the. child read, giving spelling or ma,th drills, arid playing 



learning, games* Other techniques were used more with older children — 
entering contracts and signing homework. Still others were used about 
equally with children at all grade levels ™ discussing school with 
children at home* 

Parents with children in grades 1, 3 and 5 felt differently about 
their participation in parent- involvement -activities, - Parents of older 



elementary children -more frequently said that they did not have enough 
training to help their children in reading and math ^activities at home. 
They reported that they did help their children, but that they felt less 
confident about their help with specific skill subjects (Epstein/ 1983) • 



This, inadequacy was expressed even after parental education level was 
taken into account, There was./ then* XMMM UMM and lemm confidence in 
helping in- the upper grades- . - • 

Ope interpretation of these results is that there is a "lack of 
moment uin* in teachers 1 efforts to involve parents of older children with 
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the same frequency and enthusiasm that teachers show with parents of 
children in the earlier gradfes , Compared with parents of first or third 
graders, fewer parents of fifth grade students say that the teacher 
works hard to involve parents or gives them many ideas for home learning, 
activities. It may be more difficult to involve parents in learning 
activities if the abil ties and needs of children in the upper grades are- 
. more diversified and the academic content is more complex, Teachers 
would have to spend more time planning individually appropriate activ- % 
ities for students who would benefit from help from parents* The^ data 
show , however, that when teachers at all grade levels involve parents; 
frequentl y in home learning activities, they can positively affect t he 
attitudes and ratings of parents, , . , . , 

\ There are- two important patterns in the^ results. For some parent 
reactions and evaluations, grade level appears important unti l the 
teacher practices of parent involvement are entered in the^ model* This 1 
is true. for parents' reports, that teachers work hard and give many ideas 



:o- invbive par ents in "learning activities at home and- for; parents 1 



v 

evalTJations of teachers 1 interpersonal skills and overall teaching qual- 
ity. The significance of gra.de' level for these effects on parents 
disappears wtien teacher practices of patent involvement are taken into , 
ji n n n - __JTh i s_ ' me a n s that - t ea ch ars— ca n_ w o r k_ w i-th- pa r en t s,_ q ive _them. 



ideas for home learning, and improve parents 1 evaluations of the teachejr 
no matter what theXgrade level of the children. For other parent reac- 

tions and evaluations, grade level remains an important variable even 

■ « ' ' ) - • A • - V = 

after teacher practices are taken into account. This is true for 

parents' reports that they should help and can help their child at home, 
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and for their feelings that they know more about the instructional pro- 
gram than in previous years* In these cases, teacher practices are more 
effective at t the earlier grade levels* 

what should. £AM, m r gOULP parents da At hQm#? 

There are interesting differences in the reports from parents of 
whether they think the teacher wants them to help * their children (i * e» , 
that they pho^d help), whether they think they have enough training to 
help their children in reading and math (i.e., that they can help)* 
whether they actually spend time assisting and ^supervising homework and - 
learning activities at^ home (i.e. 3 that they da help) , and wither _ they 
say they could give more help on school work to their children at home 

(i.e., that they could help if given directions by the teacher). 

*t ' . • ■ i. " * ■ * 

Parents think they should &fijLp if the teachers give them learning 
.activities to do at home. Other kinds of communications from teachers V -m 

- - = ■ • " " ; . ;, ' ■_. \ 

and principals 1 ratings of teachers 1 , reputations, for leadership or N 
excellence -^c^not^^^^ that they should-helpr with ^ ^ 

home learning activities. More parents of younger children, more 
parents with children in predominately black schools r and more parents 
whose childrensl teachers have advanced degrees or educational credits : 
_ fe^-1- they-should help r whether or not teacher si f reguently_use__paiiejit ; 
involvement practices* • . ; ^ ; ; ■ 1 

Parents 1 feelings that they cap help, that they have adequate train-: ; 
ing to help thiir children with reading and math, is a judgment based 
primarily ;'on their education and their children's grade level* Parents : t 
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say they ~&mn hsXs if they have ntdrp education or if their children are 
in tne lower elementary grades vh'ere less specialized knowledge is 
needed to help the children (Epstein^ 1983)* Teachers 1 practices of 
parent involvement lave no independent effects on parents 5 feelings that 
they c_3D h^lp with leading and math* , '■ . - 

Despite differences in parents 1 feelings that they should he] p or can 
help with hpmeworM, most parents do help. Only 8% of the parents 
report ed they never helped their child with reading and math skills dur- 
ing the school year,, whether or not they were asked to do so by the 
teacher* Most parerts reported,- too, that they could help more if the 



teacher showed them what to do . 

The differences in explanatory 'factors for the variables should help* 
can hmlBr dp i^lpr ^Gd could htlp suggest how educators could organize 
programs of "parent involvement to meet specific objectives. For exam- . 
pie, teachers who want parents to think s .that they should hmlB will be 
most successf ul — if— <-Viey organize -a— pr-ogr am of- f-r-eq-uent_ Earning., actiyi^- _ 



ties at home that includes, instructions and expectations for action. } 

* > • • * * " - ^ * 

\ i f teachers want parents to feel confident that they £an help, they : 
or their school administrators would need to organize and conduct work- 
. ^nps for, parpntfii how to Iigti33 in reading and math^— As- 0 g b u, 197-4, 
points out r parents 1 - lack of knowledge does -not mean lack of interest,, : 
Workshops or special instruction would. be less necessary with well-edu- 
cated parents who already feel confident about helping their children ;^ 
with reading -and math and who readily ask teachers questions about how 
to help (Litwak and Meyers,- 197 4) . Workshops would also be less neces-.,- 



. - . . • '• • • " • %J \J . . . . •• " , ^ - - . ■ . ..... ■ -■ . 
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46 ? 
sary if parental assistance is requested or required for subjects other 
than reading and math, because parents seem more confident that they can 
help th,eir fc children in other subjects. Parents of younger children tend 
to feel already that they can help f but the parents of older students 
may need especially' clear and sequential guidance from ^teachers. Spe- 
cial assistance to build and maintain confidence of parents with chil-, 
dren in the upper elementary, grade s s may be especially important. * 

Because parents dfl help whether pr not they are asked to do so. by the 
teacher, teachers who are not already using parent involvement tech ni- 
ques could decide how to use this unsolicited help most effectively., 
•r-fega ru se~^pa :rmn^m^mmY^A^T ^^^^ ^^V~ mo CB ^ shrown how to »- teachers- might 
consider the reorganization of activities to use more parents more often 
to assist the goals of the school program* 

The message from parents is that parent involvement is first and 
foremost an activity that can be supported by just about all parents at* 
home. The message for teachers is that many parents hel p their children 
with or without the teacher* s instruction or assistance, and many would 
benefit from directions or ideas from the teacher that could be useful 



for the child 1 s prpgress in school. 




i e r s use-^pa rent inv ol-veme n t— act i v i t ies , _ a r e _ they— fulfill lug 
or shirking responsibility? grasping at brass rings or grasping at 
Straws? displaying strengths or displaying weakness in requesting help 
from parents? these* data suggest that from the parents* perspective f ; 
teacher s f uses of parent involvement in learning activities at home is a:: 
teaching 'strength. Frequent use of parent involvement results in larger 
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collectipjis of ideas for parents to use at home, increased understanding 
by parents d£ school programs r and, higher ratings of teacher quality. 

How good and how important is the help children receive at home from 
parents? The current study has collected data about the effects of 
teacher practices and parent involvement 6n^the children 1 s achievements 
and attitudes about school and learning,, Analyses of these data will be 
reported in a future paper* - " . 
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